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GREAT BRITAIN, Sc. 


| ES begin an Addreſs to one of your 


Character, and in your Circumſtances, 
in more proper Terms than in the Words 
of an eminent * Ancient to his Friend. 
Solet eſſe gaudio ſibi ſi quid alum eſt in Senatu 
dignum ordine illo. Quamvis enim Quietis a- 
more ſeceſſeris, inſidet tamen animo tuo Majeſta- 
tis Publicæ cura. This Concern for the Ma- 


jeſty of the Publick ſubſiſts in a virtuous Man, 


even after ſome of his more immediate Rela- 


tions with the Publick are diſſolved, and what 


in others is Curioſity, is in him Patriotiſm ; ; 
from this Motive, I am convinced, it is that 
you deſire I ſhould inform you of the Tranſac- 


tions and State of the Public ſince your Retire- 

ment into the Country; which I ſhall, with- 

out any farther Preamble, do with all poſ- 
ſible Brevity, and with all poſſible Sincericy. 
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It can be no Secret to you that when the 


Convention concluded with Spain was ap- 


proved of by Parliament, it was openly own- 
ed by the Miniſtry, that the Government 
had no Money, and the Nation no Allies. 


| Theſe were indeed two very great Diſadvan- 


tages, and could only be made up in the Wiſ- 
dom and Diligence of our all- ſufficient Mi- 


niſter. But an Event which happened in the 


North put us under new Perplexities, and up- 


on new Expedients of procuring both the 


one and the other. 


The only. Check which the Ambition 0 : 
France had met with for many Years was from 


the Power of Ruſſia. While a good Under- 
ſtanding ſubſiſted betwixt that Court and 


Sweden, ſhe found it extremely difficult to 


proſecute her favourite Scheme of Power by 


ſetling Staniſlaus on the Throne of Poland. She 
likewiſe found, that unleſs Sweden could be 


detached from the Intereſt of Ruſſia, every 


future Project, ſhe ſhould fet on Foot, might 


be equally impracticable. Her Miniſters 
therefore imployed all the Power of Rbeio- 


ric and of Gold to compaſs this End; nor 


could the Authority of the King, nor the 


Engagements of Sweden with the Court of 


_ Ruſſia, prevent them from renewing that Al- 
liance which formerly proved ſo uſeful to 
France, and ſo detrimental to her Neighbours. 


Two Things contributed very much to ce- 


ment 
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(3) 
ment this Alliance; the firſt was the Sick- 
neſs and Reſignation of the King of Sweden, 


the other, the Hopes which France gave of 
_ aſſiſting them in recovering the Provinces diſ- 


membred from their Kingdom in the Reign 


of Charles the XIIth. This laſt was indeed a 
powerful Incitement to Sweden, and the only 
Means that France could properly employ to 
_ oblige the Emperor to throw himſelf into her 


Arms; ſince the Raſſians mult thereby be ob- 


liged to make a ſeparate Peace with the Porte, 
and conſequently all the Weight of the Ottoman | 


Empire fall on the Houſe of Auſtria. 
But one Meaſure was ſtill wanting to render 


this Alliance more complete, and more effec - 
tual for the Purpoſes of France. This Mea- 
ſure was the concluding a ſubſidiary Treaty 
with Denmark. For this End, very advan- 
tageous Offers were made on the Part of 
France; more advantageous perhaps than it 
was in the Power of any other Nation in 
Europe to make, and the Differences, which 


about that Time happened at Steinborſt, gave 


them a fair Proſpect of Succeſs. The Danes 


however thought proper to accept of the Of- 


fers of Britain and of a much leſs Subſidy | 


than that offered by France, and a Treaty ac- 
cordingly was concluded betwixt us and 


Denmark; we paying 70,000 l. a Year by 
Way of Subſidy to the King of Denmark, 
and he keeping © on Foot a * of Forces for 
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CD, 
the Service of Britain, for which we are to 
pay Levy-money. 


This Treaty was by Order of his Majeſty 


laid before both Houſes of Parliament, and 


accompanied with a Meſſage deſiring their 
Approbation of the ſame, together with a 


Vote of Credit and Confidence, both which 
after a ſtrong Debate were agreed to. 


In the mean Time, many, and thoſe too 
of the moſt conſiderable for their Parts, their 
Fortunes and their Dignity, made ſeveral 


Reflections on both Parts of this Meſſage. 


The Treaty with Denmark was on all Hands 
allowed to be a proper Meaſure for Britain 
to take at this Juncture, not ſo much from 
any immediate Advantage that can accrue 
to her from ſuch an Alliance, as by putting it 


leſs in the Power of France to diſturb the 


Peace of the North. But I have heard that 


a great Man, once imployed in concluding a 
Treaty of the like Nature, took Occaſion at 
the ſame Time to obſerve, that the more a 


Nation ſunk in Credit, the Price ſhe pay'd 


for any Advantages ſhe expected from her 
Neighbours, roſe the higher. And that ac- 
cordingly we now pay ten Crowns of Levy- 


money more for one Soldier than we former- 


ly did on the like Occaſions, It was indeed 
extremely lucky for Britain that the Daniſb 
Seamen were prevented from joining the Breſt 


Squadron; for tho? France had both Soldiers 
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and Money and Ships, yet ſhe wanted Seamen 
whereof Denmark has now a very fine Nur- 
fery, by Means of the Indulgence which we 
give them of carrying their Commodi- 
ties upon their own Bottoms into our Ports. 


Should we once deprive them of this Privi- 


lege, we lay them under inexpreſſible Diſad- 
vantigcs as to their Trade, and deprive them 
of the Means of keeping up ſo conſiderable a 
Body of able Seamen; for it is owing to ſhort 


Voyages and frequent Trips that an able Sea - INS 


man is formed. 
As to the Uſe which this Alliance can be 
of on the Continent, it was obſerved, that un- 
| leſs we have engaged Pruſſia likewiſe in our 
| Meaſures, we have in Effect done nothing at all 
on that Hand. It is certain that this Prince has 
been but a cold Ally to Britain for many Years 
paſt. His Pretenſions are very extenſive, 
and his Power to ſupport them, great; ſo 
that his Friendſhip is of the utmoſt Con- 
ſequence to che Purpoſes for which the ſub- 
ſidiary Treaty with Denmark was concluded. 
France, it is true, has hitherto affected to ſup- 
port the hereditary Prince of Sultzbach in his 
Claim upon the Dutchies of Bergs and Fuliers, 
but repeated Experience has convinced the 
World how inſignificant her Friendſhip is to 
pretending Princes, when it ſtands in the Way 
of her Intereſt. Therefore tho' the Friend- 
ſhip of Denmark may! be of Uſe to Britain in 


pre- 
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preſerving Peace on the Balticł, yet that is but 
a ſmall Conſideration when compared to the 
Diſorders that this Nation muſt be involved in 
ſhould the Swedes inſiſt on the Reſtitution, 
not only of the Provinces conquered by Ruſſia 
and in her Poſſeſſion, but of all the other 

Dominions alienated from her Monarchy i in 

the Time of Charles the XIIth. 


The Alienation of Bremen and Verden that 
Prince never could digeſt ; for after they were 
- purchaſed by the King of Britain, it became 


che Injury which he imagined had been done 
him by that Alienation. And as the Spirit 
and Maxims of that Prince ſeem now to ani- 
mate the whole Body of the Swediſh Nobili- 
ty, there is too much Reaſon to apprehend 
that they may at a convenient Juncture pur- 
ſue his Schemes; and no JunQure can be ſo 
convenient, as when France is her Friend, 
the Emperor diſtreſt, Britain embroiled with 
Spain, Pruſſia divided from Britain, and the 
Ruſſians drained by a long and expenſive 


Some other Conſiderations likewiſe con- 
tributed to induce the Danes to accept of the 
Offers of Britain before thoſe of France. 
Such as their having an Alliance with Rufia 
which has long ſubſiſted, and is of the laſt 
Conſequence to their Intereſt. This Alliance 
they muſt in Effect have renounced, had 

"m7 


the ruling Paſſion of Charles's Life to revenge 5 
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they accepted the Offers of France, and 
thereby have divided themſelves from the two 


Powers whoſe Friendſhip is of the greateſt 
Advantage to them, I mean Britain and R- 


ſia: Beſides, tho? it is expreſſed | in the Treaty 
that the Levy-money we pay is in Conſidera- 
tion of raifing and clothing the Troops 
which the King of Denmark is obliged to fur- - 
niſn to Britain, yet it is well known that theſe 


two Articles do not put him to a Shilling of 


Expence, becauſe he never has fewer than 
fifty Thouſand Men on Foot in Denmark 
and Norway ; whereas had he accepted the 
Offers of France, he muſt have furniſhed Sea 
Inſtead of Land-forces, which would have 
deen both more chargeable and more incon- 
venient. 
Thus moch I have thought fit to * with 
Regard to the Treaty concluded with Den- 
mark, and I ſhall be glad if it can contribute 
towards your forming a Notion of the Sicu- 
ation of the Affairs in the North, where the 
Storm, which has been ſo long gathering a- 
geainſt Britain, will probably firſt break, tho? 
the Attention of the Publick has of late been 


cmiefly turned towards what has paſſed in che 


South. 

The other Part of his Majeſty's Medkge 
to the Houſe of Peers contained a moſt gra- 
cious Demand of a Vote both of Credit and 
Confidence. As the Wiſdom of the Parlia- 

ment 
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ment thought fit to comply with this De- 
mand, I am at no Liberty to make any Re- 
flections upon the particular Reaſons that in- 
duced them to this Compliance, any farther 
than that they ſeem to have ariſen from the 

Conſideration of the Exigencies that may oc- 
cur from the preſent Diſpoſition of Affairs in 
Europe, during the Receſs of Parliamenc. 
What this Diſpoſition is you will beſt perceive . 
dy the ſubſequent Part of this Letter; I ſhall 
| however make ſome general Obſervations on 
Votes of Credit and Confidence, the rather 

| becauſe you ſeem deſirous to be informed of 


| the Reaſons that miſled your Friends i into a 


| Diflike of this Meaſure. 
It is allowed on all Hands that the Power of 

granting Money and raiſing Forces are the 
two moſt valuable Privileges the Parliament 
is poſſeſt of, and ſhould ir loſe either the one 
or the other, the Liberties of the Subject are 
no longer ſafe ; becauſe it in Effect lodges in 
the Crown a dictatorial Power, and actually 
ſets it above the Laws. It leads a moderate 
Prince into Temptation, and gives an am- 
bitious Prince an Opportunity to deſtroy the 
Rights of the Subject. This is a Truth which 
the Subjects both of France and Spain fatally 

experience at this Day; for had not the — 
of the one, and the Cortes of the other, part- 
ed with that Power, they had ſtill been free; 
and the parting with it for bur one Year ſub- 


verted 
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verted the Liberties of Spain, nor has ſhe 
ever been able to recover them. But the Con- 
ſtitution of Britain ſeems to have a particu- 
lar Averſion to veſting in the King a Power 
of raiſing Men during a Time of Peace. For 
by the Mutiny Bill the keeping up an Army 
in Time of Peace is exprelly ſaid to be a: 
gainſt the Laws of the Kingdom, and the 
whole Number of Troops to be kept up by 
that Bill is reſtricted to 17704 Men. So that 
the agreeing to a Vote of Confidence ſeems 
in Effect, a deſtroying 3 an AS, by a Reſolution 
of Parliament. 5 
As to the Vote of Credit; it at firſt Sight 
likewiſe ſeems liable to very great Difficulties, 
Votes of Credit, tis true, have been ſeveral 
Times granted without any Vote of Confi- 
dence, yet many were of Opinion, that the 
more ſeldom any ſuch Stretch was made, and 
the ſeldomer the Crown was complimented 
with ſuch a Power, the Rights and Proper- 
ties of the Subject were ſo much the more ſe- 
cure, For tho? there does not appear to be 
the ſame Repugnance in our Conſtitution 
- againſt granting to the Crown the Power of 
raiſing Money, as there is againſt that of 
raiſing Men, yet the ſame Inconveniences 
attend both; for a King of Great Britain, who 
has Money, can never want Men, if he has a 
Mind to make a bad Uſe of his Power. Be- 
ſides, it is to be conſidered that a wanton Ex- 
C e ercile 
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erciſe of this Right, of veſting the Crown with 
extraordinary Powers of raiſing Money, may 
make the Practice of it grow ſo habitual, 
that Parliaments may become entirely uſeleſs, 


or if they ſhould prove refractory, the 


Crown may rule without them. Nay ſome 
of the greateſt Men in the Nation were heard 
to ſay on this Occaſion, that they believed 
the Miniſtry made this Demand, not in order 


to ſupply any real Exigency which the Situ- 


ation of their Affairs may now create, but, 
by introducing the Practice of making ſuch 
| Demands, to pave the Way for renewing 

them annually, and thereby becoming entirely 
independent of the Parliament. 
I ſhall now take the Liberty to make ſome 
particular Obſervations upon the Propriety 
of granting ſuch a Demand at this Juncture. 
"The granting to the Miniſtry a Vote of 
Credit and Confidence being, as we have ſeen, 
of the utmoſt Importance to the Liberty of 
the Subject, it is a very natural Queſtion to 
aſk; What Proofs have thoſe in the Miniſtry 
given of their Zeal for the Honour and In- 

tereſt of the Nation? What Proofs have they 
given of their Skill of making either Peace or 
War to deſerve ſo extenſive a Truſt ? If they 
can anſwer, that when they were ſtrengthened 
with former Grants of this Kind, the Power 
and Money lodged in their Hands were em- 
payee: in — the Dignity of the Crown 
and 


„ 

and the juſt Rights of the Subjects; if they 

were employed in reducing foreign Enemies, 

or quelling domeſtic Inſurrections; and the 

Sums raiſed properly accounted for to Par- 

liament; the Repreſentatives of the People 

were well warranted in the generous Confi- 

_ dence they again repoſed in the Miniſtry at 

this Juncture. 

But if on the other Hand, notwithſtanding 
the exceſſive extraordinary Sums that have 
been raiſed on the People; notwithſtanding the 

heavy ordinary Taxes under which they groan, 

and notwithſtanding their paying both a nu- 
merous Army and Fleet, their Trade is ruin. 
ed, and their Reputation ſunk Abroad; the 
moſt valuable Rights of their Commerce 
diſputed by a Rival, formidable only by our 

Puſillanimity; if we have to do with a Mi- 

niſtry, which for the Space of nineteen Years 

has never once deviated into Right, but gone 
on from one Degree of blundering to an ather, 
that Miniſtry is ſurely not to be truſted with 

Powers which may place them above the Fears 

of being called to an Account for their ſcan- 

dalous Miſmanagement. 

Having ſaid thus much, it is but Juſtice 

to inform you of the Reaſons which the 
Friends of the Adminiſtration advanced in 

Support of this Meaſure. | . 

| It is certain that in former Times, when 


the Funds for the Service of the current 
C 2 Year 
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Year were laid on, they were laid on without 
any Appropriations, ſo that no unforeſeen 
Exigency could happen, in which the Go- 
_ vernment was not at Liberty to apply the 
Money raiſed by Parliament on that Exigency 
happening. This was the Method of laying. 
on the Publick Funds till after the Revoluti- 
on, when it was found inconvenient and hurt- 
ful to the Subject. The Parliament then 
thought proper to make Appropriations of 
every Sum ſo raiſed, which put it out of the 
Power of the Miniſtry to apply the publick 
Money in any other Manner than what the 
Parliament directed. So that upon an un- 
foreſeen Emergency, the Crown may be at a 
Loſs for Money, it not being at Liberty to 
apply it in the Manner that calls for the moſt 
immediate Supply. Hence aroſe the Expe- 
diency and Fitneſs of Credit to the Crown. 
The bad Uſe that may be made of the 
Money ſo raiſed, it was contended, is merely 
chimerical, ſince the Miniſtry is equally ac- 
countable for the Money ſo raiſed, as it it was 
actually appropriated by Parliament. There- 
fore a Miniſter really lyes, in ſome Senſe, un- 
der a Diſadvantage by being left inexcuſable 
in caſe the Exigency is not anſwered, ſince he 
is otherwiſe no farther accountable, than for 
the Uſes to which the Funds he has in bi 
Hands are N 
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Ie being therefore laid down as a Maxim, 
that it may be ſometimes both proper and 


neceſſary to grant to the King a Vote of Cre- 


dit, the Queſtion then is, What is the proper 
Time when ſuch a Neceſſity may occur? The 
faireſt and moſt ſolid Anſwer to this is; 
When the Situation of the national Affairs is 

ſuch, that unforeſeen Exigencies may occur 
when the King has no Opportunity of taking 
the Senſe of his great Council. 
The whole therefore is upon 


the Applica- 


tion reduced to the following Point, viz. 


Whether the Time and the Exigency, on 
which the Vote we are now conſidering was 
agreed to, anſwer that Deſcription. This 
| Queſtion is beſt reſolved by the following 
ſhort View of the Matter of Fact as it then 
_-_- 

Spain, by the convention concluded be- 
twixt her and Great Britain, had put herſelf 
under an Obligation to pay 95,000 /. to the 
Merchants of Great Britain, in Conſideration 
of the Damages they had ſuſtained by pirati- 
cal Depredations, and the Day of Payment 
at London was to be the 8th or 10th Day after 
the Meſſage, defiring the Vote of Credit, 
came to the Parliament. As this Event was 
by moſt People looked upon to be deciſive of 
Peace or War, it was by many thought that 
the Motion would have — more proper 
after the 24th, the Day ſtipulated for the Pay- 
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ment of the Spaniſo Money, was expired, 
In that Caſe the Parliament could have ſup- 
plied his Majeſty proportionable to the Exi- 
gency that might occur; either by granting 
a larger Sum if a War was judged una void 
able, or by a more moderate Credit, if it 
was judged uncertain. This would have pre- 
vented all the Jealouſies that aroſe from the 
vaſt Truſt that ſuch a Grant repoſed in a 
Miniſtry obnoxious to many weak, but per- 
haps well meaning Perſons; and likewiſe 
have been the Means of his Majeſty's farther 
endearing himſelf to the judging 21 well- 
affected Part of his Subjects. 
Io theſe Facts and Reaſonings may be 
added the Effect of that Expence which the 
Nation was at in their Armament laſt Tear. 
No viſible good Conſequences for the Intereſt 
of this Kingdom have as yet ariſen from that 
Armament. Spain continued her Depreda- 
tions in as violent a Manner as ſhe did 
before the Convention was concluded, and 
| Her Miniſters, from what appeared to the 
World, were more averſe to conclude a de- 
finitive Treaty upon the Foot of that Con- 
vention, than ever. 
This Confideration damped the Zeal of 
many for their Meaſure, and made others ſuſ- 
pect that it was adviſed by the Miniſtry for 
no other End, than to have the Means in their 


ad of prolonging the uſcleſs and deftruc- 
3 tive 
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tive Negotiations with Spain, or of gaining 


a Delay of the national Vengeance that they 
imagined was ready to burſt upon their 
Heads. 

Tour own good Senſe, Sir, will — to 
you how unconſequential theſe Facts, hom 
weak theſe Reaſonings, and how ill grounded 
theſe Surmiſes were, to imply the poſt poning 
of this Meaſure. When the Affair came to 
be properly weighed, it was found that we 
had other Foes to dread than Spain, and other 
Intereſts to take Care of than thoſe of our 


Merchants. The fair and equitable Account 


that the Miniſtry has always given of the 
Money thus raiſed is Proof ſufficient that it 
will be applied to thoſe Purpoſes for which 
the Majority, who voted for ſuch a Meaſure, 
intended it ſhould. And not to have agreed to 
ſuch a Demand when it was once made, would 
have argued a Diſtruſt in the Parliament of 
his Majeſty, which might have given Spain a 
Handle of inſiſting upon higher Terms, and 
the diſaffected an Opportunity of Triumph. 
I ſhallnow proceed to another Event which 
gave Riſe to various Speculations and a good 
deal of Diſcourſe 3 and in relating it ſhall 
keep to the. ſame Method and Form I have 
already done, by giving cach Side of the 
Argument its full Weight; that being the 
only Means of ſetting the Conduct of our ex- 
oellent Miniſtry in its true Light, and doing 
* to cheir Abilities. = No- 
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Nothing can be more reaſonable thari that 
the Children of the Royal Family, even in the 
moſt mournful Event, ſhould be provided for, 
ſuitable to their Birth and Dignity, There- 
fore his Majeſty was pleaſed to ſend another 
moſt gracious Meſſage to his Parliament, 
defiring that they would ſettle 39,0001. a 
Year upon the Duke and the four Princefles, 

and that in the following Proportions, viz. 
13, ooo l. a Year upon the Duke, and 6000 dl. 
upon each of the Princeſſes, the ſame to com- 
mence from the Acceſſion of the next Suc- | 
cefſor to the Crown. 22 
Even this Step, juſt and equitable as i it was, 
met with ſtrong Objections without Doors, 
Ir is certain that next to the Powers which 
the Parliament veſts in the Crown by an un- 
limited Credit, nothing is ſo dangerous to the 
People as a large Civil-liſt. The Civil-liſt at 
preſent, with the Excreſcencies, is computed 
at upwards of 900,000 Il. Now it is experi- 
mentally kyown that Civil-liſts are of an in- 


creaſing Nature, and that every King is, asit 


were, ſet up at Auction by Miniſters who 
want to manage him; one Miniſter offering 
to make his Civil-liſt larger than his Prede- 
ceſſors by ſo many Thouſand Pounds, and an- 
other outbidding him, and the greater Incum- 


brances that are upon the Revenue, the more 


ſpecious are the Arguments for ſuch an Aug- 
mentation; nor are there any Inſtance of a 


Re · 
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Reduction bf the Revenue even after the 
Cauſes of the Augmentation ceaſe, 
Many were doubtful if this Settlement 
_ would be thought ſo binding by a ſucceeding 
Prince, as not to endeavour to repeal it by a 
ſubſequent Act of Parliament, and moſt 
were of Opinion that if ſuch a Repeal was 
carried, it would encreaſe the Power of the 
Crown without contributing to the Eaſe of 
the Subject; for the Civil-liſt would in 
that Caſe continue the ſame, nor would the 
Reaſons, why ſo large a one was granted, ever 
be conſidered by the Miniſtry, nor any Re- 
yard had to theſe Reaſons no longer exiſting. 
A Parallel Caſe in the preſent Reign was 
brought; it was infiſted on, that when the 
Parliament granted ſo large a Civil-liſt, it was 
with a View that the Prince of Vales ſhould 
have at leaſt 100, oo0 J. a Year. The Prince 
of Wales, it is well known, does not enjoy 
above half that Sum, yet the Civil - liſt ſtill 
continues the ſame, nor is the Sum thereby 
ſaved, ſo far, at leaſt, as appears to the 
World, any Way applied to the Uſes of the 
Public. By this Method of continuing Ef- 
fects when the true Cauſes ceaſe, the Civil- 
liſt may be encreaſed ſo as to become un- 
weildy, overgrown, and like the Trojan 
Horſe, pregnant with Miſchiefs ; nay, many, 
who did not pretend to'propheſy, pretended 
to foreſee, that in order to admit this fa- 
£ D * 
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tal Machine, the Walls of the Conſtitution 
may be one Day broken down. 
Other Circumſtances greatly heightned the 
Reluctance of many to approve of this Mea- 
ſure, When the Civil-liſt was given, no 
Doubt Conſideration was had to the Queen's 
Houſhold, and it was generally thought that 
by her Majeſty's Death 50,000. at leaſt was 
ſaved ; yet we have not hitherto heard that this 
was any Saving to the Nation, nor have we 
any Grounds to believe, that by this Saving 


| any Addition will be made to the Appoint- 


ments of the Prince of Wales, or any Fund 
laid up as independent Proviſions to the other : 
Branches of the Royal Family. 
This brings me to an Objection which 
| ſome had to the Decency with which this 
Affair was carried on. The Duke and the 
Princeſſes they admitted had a Right to be 
provided for, becauſe they are Royal Per- 
ſonages, and Perſonages for whom all duti- 
ful Subjects ought to have a very high Re- 
| gard, and for whoſe Safety we daily join in 
the publick Prayers of the Church. But there 
are in the Nation other Branches of the Royal 
Family, and thoſe too more nearly related to 
the Crown, who are not only unprovided for, 
but unprayed for. It would have therefore 
been highly becoming the Regard which the 
Nation has for the Royal Family, if the pub- 
lick Funds can bear | it, to have made an even- 
tual 
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tual Proviſion for the Royal Infants ſuitable to 
their Birth and Dignity. 

Ass to the Proviſion of fifreen Thouſand 
Pounds to his Royal Higneſs the Duke of 
Cumberland, I have heard it ſpoken of by 
all Parties amongſt us, as a very moderate 
Allowance, perhaps too moderate for a ſecond 
Son of Britain. But very ſtrong Obje&ions 
lay to the Manner in which it was granted. 
His Royal Highneſs in a Year or two be- 
comes of Age, conſequently he has then a 


Right to fit and vote in the great Council of 


the Kingdom, and therefore ought to be 
as independent as any Lord who is a Member 
of that Houſe. He ought to be under no In- 
fluence, but the Good of his Country, and 
to have no Dependance but on his ſteady and 

_ conſtant Adherence to the Rights which com- 
municate to him his Dignity, and of which 
he then becomes a Guardian. As the Ex- 
ample of his Conduct is of the urmoſt Con- 
ſequence in determining the Conduct of others, 
it is therefore highly important that neither 
Fears nor Hopes ſhould determine his. For 
what Idea would Foreigners have of the In- 
dependency of our Legiſlature, if the ſecond 
Perſon of that Houſe depended on the Will 
of another for his daily Subſiſtence? and 
| what Notions might they not entertain of our 
Wiſdom, if he was the only Perſon in the 


Houle who had ſuch a Dependency ? The na. 
8 tural 
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tural Duties a Son owes to a Father ought 
indeed to be ſacred and inviolable, but at the 
ſame Time they ought to determine in the na- 
tural Capacity which is reciprocal to both, 
nor ought they ever to influence the political 
Relation that ſubſiſts betwixt the Prince, his 
Parliament and the People. His Majeſty 
himſelf would deteſt any ſuch Influence, and 
it can only ſerve the Purpoſes of the Miniſter 
through whoſe Hands this precarious Subſiſt- 
ence is to pals. 
Upon the whole therefore, 1 never heard 
any one, however averſe to the Miniſtry, ob- 
ject to his Royal Highneſs the Duke being 
put in Poſſeſſion of the fifteen Thouſand Pounds 


a Year, provided it was by Way of indepen- 
dent Proviſion, and he to enter into Poſſeſſi - 

on, either on the Commencement of the Act 

of Parliament, or as as ſoon as he became of 
Age. 
As to the Settlements on the nnn ijt 
was obſerved that the eldeſt Daughter alone 

of England formerly had a parliamentary 
Proviſion, and that there is no Inſtance upon 
Record of any Application made to the Par- 
liament in Favour of other Daughters: Nor 
indeed is there any Inſtance of annual Settle- 
ment during Life being made by the King 
with Conſent of the Parliament, before that 
made on the preſent Princeſs of Orange. But 
| the great Merits and the low Circumſtances 


of 
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of the Family of Orange, and the national 
Gratitude for their Deliverance by Means of 
a Prince of that Family, demanded ſuch an 
Acknowledgment. 
| To all theſe Reaſonings i it was added, that 
ſuch a Conceſſion could not be made without 
_ diſpenſing with a poſitive Act of Parliament, 
which binds the King up from diſpoſing of any 
of the hereditary Dominions of the Crown 
longer thanduring his own Life, and that if any 
Time was ever improper for making any Al- 
terations in the Acts that regulated the Oeco- 
nompy of the Revenue, the Fog Time cer- 
_ rainly is. 
Theſe ObjeRtions, Sir, have ſo little Weight 


os in them, that I am perſuaded you will not 


think it needful for me to uſe a great many 
Words by Way of Reply. As to the Ob- 

jection of the Prince's Children not being pro- 

vided for, that is too delicate Ground to tread 
upon, therefore it may be prudent to diſ- 
miſg it. Beſides, it is nothing to the Pur- 
poſe ; their being unprovided for can never 
be a Reaſon why others ſhould, As to the 
' Independency of the Duke when he comes 
of Age, we have ſeen ſo many Inſtances of 
the Diſintereſtedneſs of our Miniſter, that 
ve can have no Reaſon to fear any Thing of 
that Kind. Beſides, to make him quite in- 
dependent, would be breaking in upon a 
fundamental Maxim of our Government, 


"=. 
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and you know it is extremely dangerous, and 
may be fatal to make any Innovations upon 

fundamental Points of Government. 
Diſpenſing with an Act of Parliament can 
never be thought of any Conſequence, when 
ve conſider that it has been diſpenſed with 
already, partieularly in the Settlement made 
by the Parliament on Prince George in Queen 
Anne s Time. But what made this Meaſure 
abſolutely neceſſary and expedient is, the great 
Defect under which our Conſtitution labours, 
by not determining who ſhall be Regent in 
Caſe of a Minority. There is but one Life be- 
twirt his Majeſty and the Right of an Infant 
in the Cradle to the Crown, in which Event 
(which Heaven avert) a Regent muſt neceſſarily 
de appointed; fo that the Tyes of Nature 
dictated to his Majeſty, as a Parent, that his 
inoffending Children ſhould be provided for. 
Ino haſten to an Affair of greater Im- 
portance, of greater Expectation, and of 
greater Difficulty. An Affair, on which ſo 
much has been wrote, and ſo much has been 
ſaid, that you perhaps think the Subject is 
now exhauſted. Bur, Sir, it is quite otherwiſe, 
Political Events always afford new Specula- 
tion, and new Subject of Reaſoning as they 
happen, in Proportion as the Hinges on 
which they turn, the Intereſts to which they 
are directed, and the Paſſions by which they 
are influenced, are kept ſecret from the Pub- 
lic, 
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lic. Could we at one View penetrate into all 
theſe different Motives of Action, one might 
almoſt upon 


| mechanical Principles account 
for what is paſt, and foreſee what is to come ; 
and in ſuch a Caſe we ſhould be beholden to 
Contingencies alone, for the Subject of our | 


Reflection and Reaſoning. 


In Order to place the Subject, I am now to 
conſider, in a new Light, I ſhall take 
a View of the ſeveral Periods of our Hiſtory 
in which our commercial Affairs with Spain 
were adjuſted. I doubt not but from this 
View, you will be convinced that according 
to the Maxims of the Spaniſh Monarchy, 
which by long Uſage have received the Force 
of fundamental Laws, the Intereſt of Great 
Britain and Spain in the Veſt-Indies, in their 

| preſent Situation, are incompatible. And 
this Review I hope is the more ſeaſonable, 
as we are now on the Criſis of a Negotiation, 
whoſe Event determines the Fate of this Na- 
tion, I had almoſt ſaid, of Europe, if the 
Fate of either can depend on the Acceſſion of 
the Trade and Wealth of this Kingdom to a 
Power already too formidable. 

The firſt Treaty, that according to my pre- 
fat Scheme I am to mention, was that con- 
_ cluded betwixt Spain and England 1630. The 
enly UſeI make of it is to obſerve, that all the 
Influences of the Spaniſh Counſels at the 
Court of Brizain, at that Time, could not 
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vail with the Exgliſb to lay themſelves under 
any Obligation not to trade with the Spani/3 
Weſt- Indies, ſo that this Treaty did, in Effect, 
nothing towards ſettling a Peace betwixt 
the two Nations in the Heſt-Indies. Such 
an Uncertainty occaſioned perpetual Diſputes 
and Invaſions on the Parts of the Engliſh and 
Spaniards there, which commonly terminated 
in Favour of the Englifp: And this Jumble of 
Peace and War continued to the Year 1667, 
when a general Treaty of Commerce was 
concluded with Spain by the Earl of Sand- 
wich then Ambaſſador at that Court, 


Thune only Article in this Treaty, that is ap- 


plicable to the American Navigation and 
Commerce, is the eighth, by which we are 
to enjoy the ſame Privileges in our Commerce 
with the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, that were grant- 
ed to the Dutch by the Treaty of Munſter, 
but at the ſame Time the Methods of ſearch- 
ing, viſiting and navigating the Ships of both 
Nations, as laid down by that Treaty, are to 
be obſerved as well in America as in Europe. 
Theſe were very dark and unintelligible Stipu- 
lations, and therefore it was no Wonder if; 
during the two ſucceeding Years, the Depre- 

dations on both Sides roſe to a greater Height 
than ever. But the Earl of Sandwich was a 

better Seaman than a Politician ; his Prede- 
ceſſor in that Embaſſy, who drew up the 
Treaty, Sir Richard Fanſhaw, was better read 
in 
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in Books than in Men, and the Miniſter the 
Earl of Arlington, the main Spring of all the 
Negotiations, had too narrow Notions both in 
Commerce and Government, to be the Author 
of any Thing that could be beneficial to either, 
Yet the Government at that Time; cor- 
rupted and mean as it was, had ſo much 
good Senſe left as to know the natural Strength 
of England and the Weakneſs of Spain; ac- 
cordingly they carried it with a high Hand. 
As they were ſenſible of the Advantages 
which Induſtry and Commerte has over Luxury 
and unapplied Vealib, they knew how diſ- 
proportioned the Strength of the Spaniſh 
Government; and the Virtue of the Inhabi- 
tants were to the unweildy Bulk of their Mo- 
narchy, and at the ſame Time how inconſider- 
able the Properties of their own Coloniſts in 
America were, when compared to the vaſt 
Spirit of Trade in ſome, the boundleſs De- 
fire of Riches in others, and the indefatigable 
Reſolution in all. On comparing the Circum- 
| ſtances of both, they could eaſily diſcern, 
amongſt the Spaniards, Pride ſupported by 
Riches ; amongſt their own Subjects, Induſtry 
prompted by Want; amongſt the Spaniards, 
the vaſt Diſtance from their chief Seat of 
- Government encouraged Oppreſſion in the 
Governors; in their own Colonies, the ſame 
Cauſe produced an obſtinate and an almoſt 


uncontroulable Purſuit of Wealth amongſt 
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the People. In ſhort, the Spaniſh Gover- 
nors could only grow rich at the Expence of 
their own Subjects, and the Engliſh at * 


Expence of the Spaniards. 


| Therefore the Government in England, at 
that Time, behaved towards Spain with great 
Haughtineſs. Sir Richard Fanſbaw, who was 
ſent Embaſſador thither in the Year 1664, 
was ordered by his Inſtructions to inſiſt upon 
a Liberty to trade with the Spaniſh Indies, ex- 
cluſive of all other Nations; and when any 
Complaints were made of Depredations by 
the Exgliſs, our Court at firſt indeed uſed a 
great many fair Words; but when it came 
to Proofs and Facts, and when Excuſes would 
no longer do, we told the Spaniards roundly, 
that if they were to expect any Diſcontinu- 
ance of thoſe Depredations, they muſt admit 
us into a Share of their Veſt - Indian Trade. 
But two Circumſtances perhaps, in ſome 
Meaſure, prevented the Engl from making 
all the Advantages of theſe Diſpoſitions in the 
Subjects of both Nations, which they might 
otherwiſe have obtained; the firſt was the 
Danger leſt their own Subjects, moſt of 
whom were Privateers and not a few Free- 
booters, by too great Acquiſition of 
Spaniſh Property, might prove refractory, 
and perhaps ſhake off their Allegiance. The 
other was, the Danger leſt the other Powers 
of Europe ſheuld "ITS | in Behalf of the 
Spaniards. 
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Spaniards. Theſe might be the Reaſons, to- 


5 gether with a Remiſſion of a vaſt Sum of 


Money due by England to Spain, why Sir 
William Godolpbin, in the Year 1670, con- 
cluded the American Treaty, which was more 
| definitive than the former, and expreſiy 
adapted to the Intereſts of both Crowns in 
America. 

Theſe Reaſons however are far from 8 
our giving up the vaſt Advantages we might 
have pretended to, had we never agreed to 
that Treaty, and which muſt have put a firm 
diſintereſted Government above the Fears of 
any bad Conſequences, either from the Diſ- 
poſitions of their own Subjects, or the Jealouſy 
of their Neighbours. Tet this Treaty, bad 
as it was, if it had been, or if it were now, 


punctually obſerved by Spain, would have 


prevented all the ſubſequent Differences in 
Points of Commerce betwixt the two Nations 
in America, 
The expreſs prohibitory Clauſe reſtraining 
the Subjects of either Nation from trading 
with the other in America, and the Clauſe of 
Ui poſſidetis" inſerted in that Treaty, were 
thought the ſure Means of aſcertaining the 
Properties and Pretenſions of both Nations. 
But they were far from having that Effect. 
The Spaniſh Subjects, and even their Gover- 
nors could not ſubfiſt without ſuch a Com- 
Merce, and as no Penaltics were inflicted by 
E 2 us 
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us upon our Subjects for carrying it on, too 
many Advantages attended it, for them to 


comply with the Terms of the Treaty. This 
vas not at firſt underſtood at the Court of 
Spain, and when it came to be underſtood, 
inſtead of putting their own Governors under 
due Regulations in that Reſpect, they con- 
ſtructed the Treaty ſo, as not only to render 
jt in ſome Senſes deſtructive to the Engliſh, 
but in Effect, to imply an excluſive Sove- 
reignty of the American Seas in their own 
Favour, For in the Year 1672, we find the 
Queen Regent of Spain iſſues out a Schedula 
| which abſolutely deſtroyed our Logwood 


Trade, by impowering the Subjects of Spain | 


to ſeize all Engliſh Ships trading to the 
Laguna de Terminos, 'tho' we were indiſputa- 
| bly in Poſſeſſion of the Logwood Trade there 
before the Year 1667, and conſequently had 
an undoubted Right to it by the American 
Treaty. Accordingly in that Year an En- 
3% Ship was ſeized, having Logwood on 
Board, and from that Seizure we may date 
the Riſe of the Spaniſb Depredations, which 
have proved ſince ſo fatal to Britain. A De- 
tail of our commercial Affairs in the Veſt- 
Indies to the Treaty of Utrecht would ex- 
ceed the Bounds of a Letter, and be * 
to my preſent Purpoſe. | 
The next Period I am to ſurvey is that 
when the Treaty of Utrecht was concluded ; by 
this 
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this Treaty, not only all former Treaties were 
renewed and confirmed, but we likewiſe ob- 
tained a Privilege of ſending an annual Ship 
to the Weſt-Indies, This was an alluring Mo- 
tive to Exgland for giving up other Advan- 
tages, which ſne might have claimed at that 
Juncture. And there is not the leaſt Doubt 
that theſe Stipulations are very favourable, 
had we not to do with a People who diſregard 
not only the Ties of Honour, but even their 


own Intereſt, when found to claſh with thoſe. = 


romantic Notions and thoſe bigotted Max- 
ims to which they are ſo obſtinately addicted. 
But it muſt be owned, that ſeveral Over- 


ſights were committed on the Part of our Mi- 


niſtry in this Point at that Time; the firſt 


was, their not obſerving how ineffectual the 


Treaties thus confirmed had been for the In- 
tereſt of Britain when the Spaniards found the 
leaſt Pretext to break them. We ought 
therefore to have inſiſted on having in our 
Hands the Means of uſing a coercive Power 
in Caſe of any Violation of their Faith; and 
this might eaſily have been effected, by our 
obtaining a Settlement on their Coaſts more 


centrical for our Ships to be ſtationed at, and 


conſequently more convenient for bridling 
their Inſolence, than any we now poſſeſs in 
the Weſt- Indies. The Powers by which their 
Guarda Coſtas act ought likewiſe to have 
been ſettled, and the Bounds of their Stations 
more preciſely adjuſted. An- 
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Another Overſight committed by our 
Miniſtry in that Treaty lay in their putting 
the Soutb-Sua Company on fuch a Foot, as to 
depend upon a good Correſpondence betwixt 
them and the Court of Britain, betwixt the 
King of Spam and them, and a good Cor- 
reſpondence betwixt the Courts of London 
and Madrid any of theſe happening not to be 
the Caſe that Trade-is ruined. So that, in 
Effect, the Company is under the Neeeſſity of 


becoming the Tools of two Courts, and a 


perpetual Bone of Contention betwixt two 
ſovereign Powers. Beſides, as Matters have 


been managed by that Company, theirs and 


this: Nation's Intereſt have been ſeparated. 
For as | obſerved before, we- were undoubt- 
edly poſſeſt of a good Right- to the Log- 
Vvood Trade on the Bay of Campeachy by tbe 
Treaty of 1670, and it was a Right we ought 
never to have given up, becauſe the very 
ſame Reaſons, that may be urged for our 
giving up that Trade, may be urged for our 
giving up our Right to Jamaica, which we 
keep only by the Virtue of Poſſeſſion, we 
never having been able to oblige the Spaniards 
to give an expreſs Renunciation of their 
Right to that Ifland. The Attack made 
upon our Settlement in Campeachy in the 
Tear 1716, and our Diſpoſſeſſion ought ne- 
ver to have been forgot or forgiven, till am- 
ple Satisfaction had been made by Spain, and 
the 
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the rather betauſe, inſtead of leaving the 
Britiſh Subjects eight Months for removing 
with their Effects, as the Spaxiſh Miniſter 
had promiſed in his Letter, the Attack was 
made, and the Injury done before that very 
| Letter was communicated to the Court of 
Britain. What was the Conduct of the South 
Sea Company upon this villainous Treatment ? 
They took a Lzaſe of this very Trade from 
the King of Spain, and thereby became in 
ſome Meaſure the Guarantees of his Right to 
our Settlement in Campeachy: From the Time 
of the Commencement of this Leaſe, the 
South Sea Company looked upon every 
Ounce of Logwood on Board a Britiſh Ship 
coming from Campeachy as their Property, 
and every ſuch Voyage as an Invaſion of 
their Rights. Nay if we may credit what 
ſome give out, formal Complaints have been 
entred by them at the Court of Madrid a- 
gainſt the Remiſſneſs of their Guarda Coſtas, 
in not ſeizing and confiſcating the Britiſh Veſ- 
ſels employed in that Trade. I ſhall not pur- 
ſue this Subject any farther, ſince I believe 
thoſe Gentlemen's Eyes are now opened, and 
they find to their Experience how precarious 
that Trade muſt be, that depends on the 
good Correſpondence betwixt two Nations 
abſolutely the Reverſe of one another in their 
Principles, Difpoſitions, Politics and Intereſts. 


The 
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The next Period of Time I am to ſurveß 
is the Year 1721; which produced little re- 
markable that can ſerve my preſent Purpoſe, 
| beſides the 5th Article of the Treaty then 
_ concluded with Spain, by which Article we 
are to indemnify his Catholick Majeſty for 
| the Ships taken by Sir George Bing in 1718, 
by reſtoring the Ships in the ſame Condition 
they were then in, or refunding the Money 
paid by the Purchaſers in Caſe any of them 
were fold. This was a remarkable Stipula - 
tion, and ſerves greatly to elucidate a Part 
. of what follows. There is another Circum- 
| Nance in that Treaty which I muſt obſerve; 
and that is, the omitting to confirm the A. 
merican Treaty, which is the Foundation of 
all the Regulations of Trade betwixt us and 
Spain in the Weſt-Indies. What makes this 
Omiſſion the more remarkable, is that the 
Treaty of Utrecht is mentioned as containing 
a Confirmation of the Treaty in 1667 only ; 
whereas the American Treaty is confirmed in 
the very fame Article of the Treaty of U- 
trecbt, and it was impoſlible to have overlook- 
ed it, if it was looked into at all. 
To enumerate the ſeveral Traverſes of our 
Navigations with Spain antecedent to the fa- 
mous Treaty of Sevile, would exceed the 
| Bounds of my preſent Deſign ; I ſhall there- 
fore proceed to that remarkable Period, 


Ic 
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It might have been reaſonably preſumed, 
that when ſo long, ſo various, and intricate 
a Round of Negotiations with the Court of 
Spain was over, a proper Syſtem of the com- 
mercial Interefts betwixt the two Crowns 
might have been digeſted, and the general 
Rights of both ſertled in ſuch preciſe Terms, 
that no particular Facts could have after- 
_ wards created a Miſunderftanding. There 
was a plain, an eaſy, and a ready Rule, by 
- which ſuch a Syſtem might have been formed, 
which was an explanatory Confirmation of 
the mutual Prohibition of Trade ſtipulated by 
the eighth Article of the American Treaty, ac- 
cording to the obvious Senſe which it imports. 
This, I ſay, was the leaſt that could in Reaſon 
have been expected at that Time. But what 
was done? The very Mention of the Ameri- 
can Treaty was omitted; the Reſtitution of 
ſuch Ships, as were taken confeſſedly in Viola- 
tion of the Law of Nations, and our poſitive 
Rights, was ſtipulated, and the Ships that 
| were taken carrying on a contraband Trade 
left ĩn Poſſeſſion of the Captors. Therefore 
as the Mention of the American Treaty was 
omitted, the Stipulations in the Treaty 1667 
were the only Rules by which the Legality 
of a Capture could be determined. Now 
theſe Stipulations principally regarding the 
European Trade, when applied to the Ameri- 
can Trade alone, made every Ship of ours 


taken 
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taken by the Spaniards with their Commodi- 


ties on Board, lawful Prize. For there is no 


Doubt but that a Ship may be a lawful Prize 
on the Coaſt of Spain, which if taken, tho' 
' with the ſame Circumſtances attending her Na- 
vigation on the American Coaſt, would be very 


illegal. It was therefore a monſtrous Blun- 


der in our Miniſters, when they reclaimed any 
Ship taken by the Spaniards, to found their 


Complaints on the Violation of the fourteenth 
Article of the Treaty of 1667, as we evi- 


dently ſee they have done. 


Upon the whole, therefore, it is plain, that 
the Negotiators of the Treaty of Seville, 
ſeem to have been ignorant that ſuch a Treaty 
as that of 1607 was exiſting, otherwiſe 


there was not a Ship of ours then in Poſſeſſi- 


on of the Spaniards but might and ought 
to have been reclaimed as unlawful Prize, 
puniſhed. The o- 


and the Captors ſeverely 
ther Defects in that Treaty and their Conſe- 

quences have been already ſo well and ſo ac- 

curately pointed out to the World, that I 

ſhall not pretend to make any farther Obſer- 

vations upon it. 
| hope this Detail will not be t an 
Impertinent Introduction to the following 


Narrative, ſince it ſerves to let us ſee that 
one capital Miſtake has run thro? all our late 


Negotiations with the Court of Madrid; 
which is, our imagining that Spain ever will 


— — TD: 
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theſe Rights ſubſiſt in us, and conſequen 
that he is reſolved we ſhould have no Cauſe 


1 
be the Friend of Britain, while ſhe has no 
other Ties but thoſe of Faith and Juſtice. 


To pretend to bind her with theſe is the ſame 


Thing as to leave a Highwayman at large 
upon his Parole of Honour. At the ſame 
Time, tho' we ſhould reduce her to accept 
of what Terms we had a Mind to impoſe, it 
would be impolitic, it would be dangerous 
for us, in the preſent Situation of Affairs, 


to impoſe any other than thoſe ſtipulated by 
that 
has by our late Negotiators been neglected, 
forgot, and, as far as in them lay, cancelled. 


very Treaty which is yet in Force, but 


I ſhall now proceed to the laſt Maſter- 
piece of our negotiating Policy, I mean the 
famous Convention. You may remember, 
Sir, that the Advocates for the Miniſtry in 


their Declamations on that Subject inſiſted, 


that the Payment of the 95,0001. ſtipulated 


by the Crown of Spain, was in Effect a Diſ- 
avowal on her Part of all the Infractions of 


Treaties which ſhe has been guilty of. For 


to what Purpoſe, ſaid they, would that 


Prince ſtipulate the Payment of a Sum con- 


feſſedly due on his Part for the Violation of 


our Rights, unleſs upon a Conviction that 
tly 


of Complaint on that Head for the future? 
After your Retirement this was the whole 


Language of the Party; they triumphed, 
. * 


hey 
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they exulted, they appealed to the Under- 
ſtandings of the People, and in ſhort the 
Merit of the Negotiation was to ſtand or fall 
Dy ths Mage . Wc 
It was in vain to tell them that this 93, ooo l. 
was but a poor Conſideration when com- 
pared to the vaſt Loſſes we had ſuſtained, 
and the important Regulations that the pre- 
carious Circumſtances of our Trade, in its 
preſent Situation, require, It was in vain to 
tell them that this Sum, unequal as it was to 
our juit Demands, never would be paid by 
Spain; and that all her View in this Stipula- 
tion was to gain Time to ſtrengthen herſelf 
with Alliances, and to lay the Foundation of 
thoſe Diſturbances that may divert our Arms, 
and render the Force, that is left us to imploy 
againſt her, impotent and ineffectull!. 
Io this it was replied, that four Months 
would determine it, that the Spaniſh Court 
would never dare to trifle with us, while our 
Fleet lay on their Coaſts, ready to reduce them 
ro Reaſon. At laſt, Expectata dies aderat, no 
Account of the Payment of the Money ! no 
Apology, no Reaſon aſſigned for not paying 
it! and in the mean Time a Bill was carrying 
through both Houſes, with a Clauſe enabling 
his Majeſty to pay the 60,0001. due by 
the Crown of England to that of Spaia by the 
Treaty of 1621, 5 
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This ſeemed to be a very embarraſſing 
Point. No publick Notification was given 
of the Money's being paid by Spain, and if 
it was not paid, the Queſtion was, how far 
it would be proper for us to fulfil our En- 
gagements with Spain, while all her Engage- 


ments with us were unfulfilled. For it is plain, 
that by our paying 60,000 J. to the Mer- 
chants, we pay a Debt owing by the Crown 
of Spain, which is the ſame Thing as if we 
paid it ro the Crown of Spain immediately. 
Beſides, if the Non-payment of the Money 
breaks the Convention, the King of Spain 
would ſtill held us to be Debtors to him in 
that 60,000 l. even tho? it was applied towards 
diſcharging this Debt, becauſe it was applied 
in Conſequence of a cancell'd Obligation. 
But as nothing would be regularly done on 
that Head, before the Crown ſhould ſignify 
to the Nation whether the Money was paid 
or not, it was thought by many that it would 
be highly expedient for the Parliament to ad- 
dreſs his Majeſty to know whether the 95,0001. 
was paid or not; and if it was not paid, to 
know what Reaſons were given on the Part 
of Spain for the Non-payment. An Ad- 
dreſs in theſe Terms was accordingly moved 
| for, but the Motion was not complied with; 


Z noble Peer having it ſeems Leave from his 


| Majeſty to inform the Houſe that the Money 
neither was & nor any Reaſons aſſigned 
on 
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en the Part of Spain for the Non-payment. 

Wie could ſcarce believe without Doors 
that any Servant of his Majeſty's would take 


it upon himſelf to return a verbal Anſwer to 


à Queſtion that never was put; eſpecially a 


Queſtion from the greateſt and moſt auguſt 
Council in the Nation. For by what Autho- 
rity could he inform the King, that ſuch an 


| Addreſs was to be moved for? Nay, tho” 
| ſuch a Commiſſion was given him in Charge, 


yet it was thought a great Proof of the no- 
dle Peer's Courage to ſtep in betwixt his 


Majeſty and the Parliament. Thoſe, who 


were not acquainted with the Zeal and Diſ- 
intereſtedneſs of the Miniſtry, were apt to 


think that this Anſwer was returned to exclude 


Majeſty's Perſon. 
But when we were better informed, we en- 


tertained a different Way of thinking ; we 
found that Time was very precious, and that 
the Manner, in which the Houſe had received 

the Anſwer from the Throne, was the moſt 


proper Manner for ſaving Time, and for 


letting the Parliament and the Nation ſee 
that the Miniſtry had no Intention to trifle 
wich them. Beſides, the Motion itſelf was 
liable to great Exceptions; for all that is done 

in Caſes of addreſſing the Throne, is hum- 
bly to deſire that his 2 would order his 
Secre· 


all the Members who had voted againſt he 
Convention, from having any Acceſs to his 


_ « —— — — —— — 


comply with or not, as he thinks 
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Secretary of State or the proper Officer, to 
lay before them ſuch and ſuch Papers, that they 
may from them receive the proper Lights 
and Information, which his Majeſty may 


proper. 
Beſides the Anſwer given to the Houſe upon 
this Occaſion was the very ſame that would 


| have been given in Caſe the Addreſs had been 

actually preſented. | 
They who were diflatisfied with this in- 
ſiſted that the Parliament had a juſt and un- 


doubted Right to have perſonal Acceſs to 


, his Majeſty; and that if ever there was a 
Time proper for them to exert ſuch a Right, 
it was the preſent 3 when it appeared by the 
Conduct of Spain, that ſhe had all along 
no other View in concluding the Convention, 
than to gain Time till ſhe ſhould ſee what 

might happen from the Situation of the 

Affairs of Europe, that might embarraſs our 


Councils and divert our Arms. This had 
been again and again foretold by thoſe in the = 
Oppoſition, bur it does not at all appear, that 
any of the Miniſtry had been at the Pains to 


inform his Majeſty of a Truth ſo eſſential to 
the Welfare of his Kingdoms; ſo that it was 


now high Time for the Parliament to take 


an Opportunity of being introduced to the 
Royal Preſence; it was now high Time for 


them to communicate their Sentiments to his 
Majeſty, and for his Majeſty to return his 
Anſwers, 
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Anſwers, without either of them uſing the 
Medium of a Miniſter. 
In fuch a Caſe, his Majeſty's known At- 
tachment to the Rights, both of his Parlia- 
ment and People, did not leave them the 
leaſt Ground to doubt, that their Inſtances 
would be attended with the wiſhed for Succeſs, 
eſpecially as we have ſeveral Generals and Ad- 
mirals now alive whom we can truſt, Men 
who have always diftinguiſhed themſelves 
on the Side of Liberty; who fought in the 
glorious Battles of Blenheim and Namelies, 
and who have helped to chaſtiſe the very 
Power thatnow inſults us. It was likewiſe in- 


underſtood no Delicacy with Regard to Mi- 
niſters: Miniſters of State were once Servants 
of the People, and there was a Time when 
the Parliament ſignified their Orders to the 
Miniſter without the Intervention of the 
King. An lIaftance was produced, wherein 
upon 2 Complaint to the Houſe of Peers a- 
gainſt the Breach of Privilege, the offending 
Party having fled to Holland, che Houſe com- 
manded the Secretary of State, to write to the 
States of Holland, and reclaim the Offender. 
| Therefore if the preſent had been a Queſtion 
to be reſolved by a Miniſter, the Houſe 
needed not have applied to his Majeſty, be- 

cauſe their own Orders were ſufficient to oblige 
a Miniſter. ' But chat was not the Caſe, for 


they 


fiſted upon, that Parliaments in former Times ; 
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who moved for the Queſtion ſeemed 
reſolved, that the Parliament ſhould impart 
their Advice to. his Majeſty in Perſon, 

A As to the Motion's being irregular, becauſe 
it was moved that his Majeſty ſhould be ad- 
dreſſed to give them an immediate Anſwer ; it 
was rightly obſerved, that in former Times 
a Parliament has been known to addreſs the 
King, to know by what Miniſter's Advice ſuch 

or ſuch a Meaſure was taken. This unan- 
ſwerably proved that Parliaments have addreſt 
the Throne in the Terms of the Motion 
then made, and that there was a Time when 
Miniſters were accountable to the Parliament. 
It was likewiſe inſiſted on, that the Houſe had 
a Right inherent in itſelf, of calling for what 
Papers, Record, or Perſons they thought fit, 
as appears from their Inſtructions to all their 
Committees. So that upon the whole, this 
Addreſs ſeemed not to be puſhed on Account 

of any Information that the H ouſe expected, 

either from the Throne or the Miniſtry, but in 

Order to prepare the Way for a perſonal Ac- 
ceſs to his Majeſty, and to lay a regular 
Foundation towards a parliamentary Enquiry 
into the Reaſons why Spain had refuſed to 
fulfil her Engagements. But it was not diffi- 
cult to foreſee where ſuch an Enquiry might 
end. It was not difficult to foreſee, that if 
the Crown had publickly returned an Anſwer 
to the Parliament, ſignifying that the Mo- 
5 i TE ney 


they 
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ney was not paid, the Miniſtry muſt be 
brought to the Dilemma of giving all the 
Nation and all Europe to know, that they 
were groſsly inſulted and abuſed by the Court 
of Madrid, without having the Spirit to re- 
ſent it; or they muſt have immediately — 
claimed War. 

Be that as it will, it was carried by a Ma- 
jority of thirteen, that the Houſe had re- 
ceived a parliamentary Anſwer to this Queſti- 
on, upon which they reſolved to take the 
State of the Nation into Conſideration, A 
State which, as a noble Peer ſaid, was more fit 
for Meditation than Diſcourſe. That they 
might proceed the more regularly, it was ne- 


ceſſary for them to find that the Convention 


was broken, and that at the ſame Time the 
| Breach of it was a notorious Inſult offered to 
his Majeſty, as well as an Injury done the 
Kingdom. This Motion was uſhered in by 
a moſt pathetic Speech from the ſame noble 
Peer. He ſhewed that Spain held the Nation 
in ſuch Contempt, that e was reſolved to have 


Terms that were evidently advantageous to ber- 
ſelf. The Payment of the 95,000 „ was 
certainly ſo, oc had ſhe paid it, ſhe gave 
us an Earneſt of her Diſpoſition to fulfil the 


Convention, and ſhe might have brought 


Home her Plate-fleet without any Moleſtation 
from | us. Therefore it ſcemed very plain that 
there 


nothing to do with us, and not even 19 fulfil the 
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there was an End of all treating with Spain, and 
that no Manner of Streſs was to be laid on 
Promiſes, and no Faith ”_u to her _ . 
lations. 

What the particular Reaſons are, that could 
Induce Spain to act in this Manner, is a Pro- 
blem not very hard to be reſolved. She is at 
| preſent in a very low State; her Sailors are 
| ſtarving for Want of Bread, and her Soldiers 
ready to mutiny for Want of Pay, yet ſhe 
| behaves as inſolently as if the Treaſures of 
the Indies were at her Diſpoſal, and her in- 
vincible Armadoes were again under Sail. 
This muſt proceed from one of two Cauſes, 
or perhaps from both. The firſt is a thorough 
Contempt for our Court, grounded on the 


_ Obſervation of the Weaknefs, and the Incon- 


ſiſtency of our Councils, and the Impunity 
which has all along attended the groſſeſt In- 


ſults they have offered to his Majeſty, and the 


deepeſt Wounds they have given to the Ho- 
nour of the Nation. Or it muſt be owing 
to the Hopes of being ſupported by ſome 
other Power. The only Way to remove the 
firſt of theſe Motives is a Change of Mea. 

| ſures, and retrieving by our Arms what had 
been loſt by our Counſels. But while the 
ſame Counſels that have brought us into this 
miſerable Situation prevail, we have Reaſon 

to entertain but very faint Hopes of our be- 
ing extricated, even tho? we ſhould n now 7 g0 to 
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War; unleſs the Nation were convinced 
that it was to be under the Direction of thoſe 
who have the Good of their Country at 
Heart, and not of Men who enter into War 
only with a View to ſcreen themſelves, and 
to ſtop the univerſal Clamour which they 
row begin to fear. A War under the Di- 
rection of ſuch Men, would be the moſt ridi- 
culous, the moſt deſtrutive Meaſure that 
could be purſued, It would anſwer no End 
but that of damping the Subjects, and en- 

couraging their Enemies. And very pro- 
| bably the firſt Effects of the Preparations 


: for ſuch a War would be the Oppreſſion 


and Ruin of the trading Part of the Nation. 
For ſuch a Miniſtry would reaſon with them- 
ſelves in this Manner. Theſe People were 
b obſtinate to have a War with Spain, and 
d they ſhall have one. But we will be in- 
«« genious enough to find out the Means of 
„ making them ſoon heartily weary of ſuch 
« a War.” In Conſequence of this Way of 
Reaſoning, there is no Doubt but that a 
weak vindictive Miniſtry may embarraſs the 

Trade of the Nation, ſo as that the Mer- 
chants may ſuffer more from them in one 
Month, than they ſuffered from the Spaniards 
in twelve, But would ſuch a War anſwer the 
Ends of the Nation, would it not rather con- 
vince all the World that Spain had nothing 
to fear, ſince we muſt be abſolutely undone 
before ſbe can ſuffer? * 


„ 7 
Theſe might be the Reaſons why, in the 
proceedings upon this Queſtion, no Motion 
was made for an immediate Addreſs to his 
Majeſty, that he would be pleaſed to declare 
War againſt Spain. It was thought more 
proper to proceed in ſuch a Manner, as to 
convince the Nation that the War was not 
undertaken by the Advice of the Miniſtry 
but of the Parliament, who would take Care 
if it was not managed in the Manner that is 
moſt agreeable to the Intereſts of the Nation, 
that the Delinquents ſhould be called to an 
Account. Becauſe if it was proclaimed in 


| Conſequence of their Advice, they were en⸗ 


geaged in Honour that it ſhould be carried on, 
ſo as to anſwer the juſt — of his 
Majeſty and the People. 
On the other Hand the Motion was thought 
to be extremely improper. Nobody offered 
to diſpute the Matter of Fact, or to deny 
that Spain merited the moſt ſevere Vengeance 
from Britain, but many were of Opinion, 
that it would be very impolitic in Britain to 
make a formal Declaration of War. Such a 
Step, ſaid they, would put Spain upon her 
Guard, and we might expect ſoon to hear 
that the Ships and Effects of all our Mer- 
_ Chants in her Ports, or on her Seas are ſeized 
by Orders of the Court of Madrid. Where- 
as if we ſtrike the Blow without any formal 
Declaration of War, we ſhall take her unpro- 


vided 
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vided to reſiſt, * our Merchants in the 
mean Time have an Opportunity of with- 
drawing their Effects. Beſides, by our de- 
claring War, we give her a fair Handle for 
calling in her Allies to her Aſſiſtance, and if 


France' ſhould interpoſe on her Behalf, it 


would be hard to foreſee the Conſequence. 
To this it was replied, that we muſt ſup- 
poſe the Spaniards to be void of common 
Prudence, if they are not already ſufficiently 
provided againſt the worſt. It can never be 
expected that they would have violated their 
Faith with us in the moſt ſcandalous Manner, 
vithout doing all they could to put themſelves 
in ſuch a State as to defy our Reſentment. It 
one Man without the leaſt Provocation ſhould 
break another Man's Head with a Cudgel, 
we can never ſuppoſe that the Perſon ſo af- 
fronted could attack the other unprovided ; 
for the Moment this laſt gave the Blow, if 
| he is not a Fool or an Idiot, he laid his Ac- 
count with the worſt, and was prepared for all 
Events. 

As for our Merchants, it molt * been 
the Height of Infatuation if they have had 
any conſiderable Property in the Dom inions 

of Spain theſe eight or ten Months paſt, ſince 
during that Time that Court has in all her 
Proceedings difcovered the ſtrongeſt Inclina- 
tions to break thro? all the Ties of Faith and 
Honour. Befides, we muſt ſuppoſe them 
— 4 
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ſurptiſingly ignorant, if they did not know, 

that the firſt Thing which the Spaniards do in 

Caſe of a Rupture with our Court, is to ſeize 

the Effects of our Merchants, and that ſhe 
has often done it, even when there was no de- 

clared War betwixt the two Nations. 


If we ſhould forbear from declaring War 
| becauſe the French may take the Part of 
Spain, that is a Reaſon that never can be re- 
moved; becauſe the French will be as ready 
to take their Part ſome Months hence as they 
are now. And if we ſhall never dare to aſſert 
our juſt Rights leſt the French ſhould inter- 
poſe, we are in a very wretched Situation 
indeed. Beſides it might be very much for 
the Advantage of Britain, if the French at 
this Juncture were obliged to pull off the 
Maſk, becauſe we ſhould then know the 
worſt; and be no longer betrayed by a 
Friendſhip that was never known to be diſ- 
intereſted, nor miſled by Profeſſions that were 


 _ never found ſincere. 


The Expediency of attacking the Spani- 


 ards without any formal Declaration of War 


was very much queſtioned without Doors 
| likewiſe. Every Body ſcemed to be ſurpriſed 
that ſuch a Step ſhould be taken, at a Time 
when a Bill was carrying through the Houſe, 
for enabling his Majeſty to pay to Spain a 
Debt that was incurred by following the very 
Meaſure now 8 For the 60,000 I. 

that 
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that was ſtipulated by the Commiſſaries, to 
| be paid to the Court of Madrid, was to ſatiſ- 
fy a Claim of that Court, and admitted by 


ours for Sir George Bing's attacking their 


Fleet without any formal Declaration of War. 


This was, in Effect, a diſavowing the Juſtice of 
our Proceedings at that Time; for we never 
yet heard of any Reaſon given by Spain why 
ſhe reclaimed the Ships then taken, but be- 


| cauſe they were taken before any formal De- 


claration of War; nor can the leaſt Argu- 
ment be ſuggeſted, why we may nor in the 
_ preſent Caſe be brought to cry peccavi in the 
fame Manner, in Caſe we ; obſerve the ſame 
Conduct. 
It was farther obſerved, that the preſent is 
perhaps the moſt proper Juncture for declar- 
ing War with Spain, of any that has offered 
for many Years. In Old Spain the Govern- 
ment is miſerably diſtreſt. A barren Year 
has occaſioned a vaſt Scarcity of Proviſions, 
which has ruined Multitudes of the common 
People; and the Galloons not being ſuffered 
to return, has laid their Miniſtry under the 
Neceſſity not only of reducing the Intereſt 
of their Money, but of retrenching the or- 
dinary and almoſt neceſſary Expence of their 
Government. This is evident, by their diſ- 
- abling their Subjects from enjoying two Sa- 
laries at the fame Time, and their reducing 
the higheſt of theſe Salaries almoſt one 
1 half 
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Year. An Example worthy to be imitated 


by ſome of their "Neighbours Such is the 
Situation of Old Spain, but that of New 
_ Spain and their Dominions 1 in America \ is ſtill 
—_— 
After their Conqueſt of theſe Countries, : 
every Subject of Spain was equally qualiffed 
by their Laws to be a Governor, This was 
of great Service to the Subjects, for the 
Governors were generally Men who had a 
great natural Intereſt in the Country, and 
therefore took Care that their Government 
ſhould be as mild as poſſible, ſo that in a 
ſhort Time, that People arrived to a ſur- 
prizing Pitch of Wealth and Power. But 
this Plan being not at all agreeable to the 
Genius of the Spaniſh Court, which perhaps 
grew jealous of the flouriſhing Condition of 
their foreign Dominions, they diſqualified all 
from being Governors who were not Caſtili- 
ans. Theſe, being generally very poor when 
they were ſent over to their Governments, op- 
preſt the People intolerably, which was the 
true Reaſon why their Government was re- 
_ duced to the miſerable Situation that we have 
already deſcribed. But fince the preſent 
Queen of Spain got ſuch an Aſcendant over 
the Councils of that Court, their Govern- 
ment in America is no better than a Faction. 


For ſhe opened the Door for her hungry ta- 


lians to get into all the Poſts of Profit or 
H Truſt 
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Truſt there, and has thereby weakened the 
Government ſo much, that no Change could 
happen at preſent, which would not be agree- 
able to their Subjects. Therefore if we ſhould 
at preſent act with Vigour and in good 
Earneſt, there is all the Reaſon in the World 


to believe, that we might diſtreſs the Spaniſb 


Court ſo as to make them agree to any 
Terms we ſhall pleaſe to impoſe, 
I never could learn that any Anſwer was 
offered to theſe Reaſons for our entering into 
an immediate War with Spain; but it was ge- 
nerally believed at that Time, that the Miniſtry 
had offered to the Merchants Letters of Re- 
prizal. This Opinion was ſtrengthned by what 
fell from the Peer who made the Motion; for 
his Lordſhip obſerved, that «<< as the Inſults and 
Injuries had been done to the Crown and Peo- 
ple of England, it would therefore be a Stain 
«© upon both, if Reprizals were made by any leſs 
% Power than the Royal Navy.“ He like wiſe 
obſerved very juſtly, «+ that making Reprizals 
.«« by Merchants and private Perſons was a 
« Meaſure always diſhonourable to great States 
« and deſtructive to ſmall ones. But whatever 
may be in this Conjecture, it is certain that the 
Thing was no longer talked of either in 
public or in private, ſo that the only Queſtion 
was with Regard to the Expediency of de- 
claring War ; and ic was ſurpriſing that there 
ſhould be any Queſtion about that, ſince e- 
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very Man in the Kingdom ſeemed to agree 
that a War was neceſſary and unavoidable. 
The next Argument that was advanced 
for a War was the great Advantage that 
muſt ariſe to Britain, in Caſe our Court ſhould 
order her Fleet to intercept the Galleons. 
This Meaſure was objected to, becauſe only 
a ſmall Share of the Property of theſe Gal- 


leons belonged to Spain, and that we ſhould 


thereby make the French, and perhaps the 


Dutch likewiſe, our Enemies. But to this it 


was replied ; that tho' in Reality the Spaniards 
have bur a ſmall Share in their own Galleons, 
yet we were as a Nation, to underſtand that 
every Shilling on Board them belonged to 
Spaniards. If any other Nation is engaged in 
that Trade, they muſt carry it on in Violation 
of the expreſs Words of Treaties, which bind 
up all other People except the Spaniards, from 
having any Trade with their Veſt Indies. In 
Conſequence of this, all the Goods on Board 
their Galleons and Plate- fleet are entered in 
Spaniſd Names, ſo that they were taken, no 
Nation in Europe could reclaim them; and if 
any Nation were to do it, we ought to let them 
know that the Language amongſt ſovereign 
Powers is different from that amongſt Mer- 
chants and Traders. If we were publickly 
and avowedly to declare this to be our In- 
tention, we might very probably ſoon find 
the good Effects of ſuch a Reſolution. The 
H 2 French 
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French know very well, that all the Sea Force, 
which both Spaix and they can muſter up at 


preſent, would be ineffectual to prevent it, 
good Earneſt ; and if the Blow - 
were ſtruck, they know that it would ina 


Manner ruin Spain, and could not fail greatly 


to diſtreſs themſelves. What muſt be the 


Effect of theſe Conſiderations? We are at 


in a Condition to laugh at their 
Threats z we have no Reaſon to believe they 
are, or will ever be our hearty Friends, and 
we are ſure that they are already our under- 
hand Enemies, It is therefore very natural 
to ſuppoſe, that they will not riſque the vaſt 
Property they have on Board the Spaniſh Gal- 
leons, by protecting and ſiding with that 
Court in her Claims, and that they will there - 
fore alter their Tone, and give Spain to un- 
derſtand that ſhe ought to do us Juſtice, and 
that if ſhe won't, they will conſider themſelves = 
as Parties againſt her. This may very poſſibly 
be the Caſe ; but if it were not, what In. 
conveniency can ariſe to Britain from this 
Meaſure? It is impoſſible that we can be in a 
worſe Situation than we are in at preſent; and 
the ſooner we oblige France to declare her- 
ſelf openly, it is ſo much the better for us. 
| To theſe Reaſons it was anſwered, that it 
would be extremely imprudent in us to de- 
clare for a Step which would jafallibly occa- 
| fon a Breach betwixt us and France. If ſuch 
| 3 a Mea- 
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a Meaſure is proper, there is ſo much the 
greater Neceſſity that it ſhould be kept ſe- 
cret, for to publiſhit to the World might put 


them on their Guard, ſo as to take ſuch Pre- 


cautions as to render it impoſſible for us to 


attack their Plate-fleet, or if we did attack 
it, it may be ſo guarded as to bid us Defi- 
ance. As to the Treaſure on Board that Fleet, 
it was owned it was all in Spaziþ Names; 
but it is very well known, that other Nations 
looked upon themſelves as the lawful Pro- 
prietors of it; and that before now, ic had 
deen formally reclaimed from our Court when 
taken by our Ships. Thus Britain may be 
ſtript of every Ally ſhe has in the World, 

and in the End, the Public be obliged to 


refund the Treaſures that have enriched onl Iy 
private Perſons, 


I don't know, Sir, if you will be of Opi- | 
nion, that this is a very ſatisfactory Anſwer 
to the Reaſons I have already ſuggeſted why 
we ought to purſue this Deſign z but a great 
many were of Opinion, that nothing can make 
either our Neighbours or our own Subjects be- 

lieve that we are in Earneſt about a War, till 
ve enter into ſome vigorous Meaſure of that 
Kind. Had the Parliament thought fit to 
have intereſted itſelf in the Affair, their Opi- 
nion had no Doubt been deciſive, but as it 
was entirely left to the Miniſtry to act what 
Part they ſhall think fit, ſome of your Friends 
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were afraid that they would att the ſame Part 
over again that they had done all along. Be that 
as it will, a noble Peer who was never known 
to be influenced either by Hopes or Fears 
from the Court, declared that he was not for 
agreeing to a Queſtion that would unavoid- 
ably tend to bring on another which muſt 
produce an Addreſs for a War; that he was 
for leaving the Part we are now to act entire- 
ly in the Hands of the Miniſtry, and that if 
they failed to act the Part which all the Nation 
loudly demanded they ſhould act, he himſelf. 
_ would be the firſt to move that they ſhould | 
be called to a ſevere Account. 5 
n b no hard Marter to conceive what fuch | 
a Part muſt be. If they act the Part that 
all the Nation calls out for, they will look 
upon the Convention as now broken through, 
they will look on that Breach not only 
as a freſh Inſtance of Spaniſh Inſolence, 
but as a pulling off their Maſk, and an ab- 
ſolute Refufal to conſider us longer on the 
Foot of one independent People treating 
with another. In ſhort, they will a& by the 
Spaniſb Court, as we learn a noble Roman did 
by a ſhuffling Miniſter. He deſcribed a Cir- 
cle round him with a Rod he held in his 
Hand, and gave him to underſtand that he 
| muſt determine abſolutely to yield, or abſo- 
lutely to deny, before he went out of that 
Circle. Had we acted in fo reſolute a Manner 
ſix- 
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fixteen Years ago, the Liberty of our Navi- 
gation had either been ſecured, or it had been 
leſs in the Power of the Spaniards to have in- 


terrupted it. Such doubtleſs is the Conduct 


which the noble Peer expected our Miniſtry 


to obſerve ; and ſuch a Conduct they muſt 
obſerve, unleſs they have a Mind to let the 


World knoy, that we are no longer to be 


| conſidered as an independent Nation, acting 
under a Sovereign who holds his Crown by no 
other Tenour than the Security of his Peo- 
ple's Rights; That we are no longer to look 
on ourſelves as in Poſſeſſion of theſe Rights; 
and that we are avowedly the Dupes of Spain 


and the Slaves of France. In ſhort, it ſeems 


the Majority of the Houſe were of Opinion, 

that the Miniſtry would act on this Occaſion, 

a Part becoming the Honour of the Crown 

and the Independency of the Kingdom ; for 
upon the previous Queſtion, the Motion was 


dropt by a more conſiderable Majority, than 
it happened upon the Diviſion of the Debate 
upon the Addreſs. 


Tt was perfectly amazing to us without 
Doors, to hear that a legiſlative Body refuſ- 
ed to aſſert one undoubted Fact; a Fact which 
they themſelves owned to be andoubted; and 
which it was neceſſary they ſhould find, other- 
' wiſe it was impoſſible they could come to any 


Reſolution on that important Affair. But 
we ſoon ſaw the Juſtice and the Expediency of 
150 1 
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their Conduct. For in a few Days Orders 
were iſſued for an additional Levy to our 
Land-forces; a hot Preſs went forwards, and 
28 a convincing Proof that vigorous Mea. 
was laid 
upon all Ships but thoſe in the Service 
of the Government. This ſhews that the 
| Miniſtry are reſolved to engrafs the whole 
Glory of humbling Spain to themſelves. But 
ſhould the Nation be fatally miſtaken, ſhould 
we find that theſe Armaments, theſe Op- 
preſſions upon Trade, are only deſigned to 
_. amuſe one half of che Nation with empty 
Show, and to terrify the other half from 
calling for a War, in obs the little Finger 
of the Miniſtry may be more heavy than the 
Loins of the Spaniards ; I ſay, ſhould the 
Nation find this, and at the ſame Time find 
an Army of 34,000 mercenary Troops, paid 
and directed by the Government in her Bow- 
els, what Slaves may we then be? How 
fatally may we then experience what has 
been ſo often foretold, and is now ſo little be- 
lieved ? 

On che other Hand, if they who are deaf 
to the Groans of their bleeding Country, op- 
by an inſolent Rival, and betrayed by a 
faichleſs Ally, have notonly their Ears open, 
but their Swords ready to ſtrike in Favour of 
an Intereſt foreign to that of Britain, and if 
our Rights of Trade and Navigation are ſa- 
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crificed to ſecure the Poſſeſſion of B. — and 
, we are ſtill in a worſe Situation, ſince 
the ſmall Remains of our Wealth would then 
be exhauſted, in protecting Acquiſitions that 
ought to be indifferent to us, and may be fa- 


tal to our Poſterity. But I am far from en- 


b with a Speech that glowed with all the Spirit 


reftaining theſe Suſpicions z I believe the 
_ Miniſtry will not give ſuch an Advantage to 
thoſe who loudly maintain, that the Majority 
of a Parliament may 0 * * 
People. ; 
One Circumſtance which confirms me in 
this Opinion is, that when his Majeſty w 
pleaſed to come to the Houſe of Peers in or- 
der to prorogue the Parliament, the S—r 
of the He of Cs introduced the 
Bills that were ready for the Royal Aſſent, 


= * 


of a brave People cruelly oppreſt by foreign 


reſolved to chaſtiſe the one, and to check the 
other. He obſerved that the Spaniards by this 
% Treatment of his Majeſty, bad completed 
the Meaſure of their Iniquity, and that it was 
nom high Time to give a Looſe to-the national 
Vengeance due to the Wrongs' ſuffered by a Peo- 
ple, impatient of Injuries, and jealous of their 
Rights.” Concluding with a Prayer to God, 

bat be would grant his Majeſty Succeſs, equal 
to the Greatneſs of the Injuries which the Nation 
bad fuffered, and to the Fuſtice of the Cauſe 
I which 


Power and domeſtic Fa&ion; but who were 
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which be maintained. This was entirely agree- 
able to what fell from the noble P—r, who is 
the Mouth of the other Houſe, in the Debate 
upon the previous Queſtion above mentioned. 
He ſaid (alluding to what had been thrown 
out by another noble P—r) that the proſent ma: 
s Time more proper for Meditation and Action 


tao, than for Diſcourſe. Theſe Sentiments, 


(O worthy of the Noble Perſanages who de- 


livered chem, and the angelt Aﬀſembly ia 


vhich they were ſpoken, appeared to be the 
Reſult of a thorough enquiry into the Nature 
of our Differences with Spain, and the Genius 


of that Court; for it was no hard matter to 
foreſee, that as the Conyention was made only 
to ſerve a Turn, the Spaniards would never do 


any thing effectusl towards fulkilling it. 
T The Event juſtißed this ConjeQure ; for 
when the Time appointed for the Confe. 


rences came, the Spaniſs Plenipotentiaries not 


only refuſed to agree to the Payment of the 
95,000 L. till the 68,000 J. demanded by them 
of the South-Sza Company was paid, but re- 


= fuſed, in the interim, to ſuſpend the Exerciſe 


of their Claim to ſearch the BNitiſb Ships. Our 
Plenipotentieries; on the other hand, with 
great Juſtice inſiſted, that the Diſavowal of 
That Claim onght to be the Foundation of 


their future Conferences. This was inſo- 


lently refuſed by the Spaniards 3 upan which 
Mr. Nene, after preſenting a Remonſt rance, 


left chat Court. is Things N 


us and Spain, 
that our Court and the South-Sea Company 
thought them beneath their Notice. Some 
e took notice, that they contained all 


| & > Ba" 
Things coming fo this Criſis, Matters 
could be no longer palliated ; there was not 


now the leaſt Pretefice of protracting Ne- 
gotiations; we then had Recourſe to that 


Article of the Treaty of 1670, by which it is 


ſtipulated, that in Cafe of an abſolute De- 


A nal of Jaftice, or an unreaſonable Delay in 
«© granting it, Letters of Marque and Repri- 


« fal might be iſſued out to the Subjects of 


e the injured Party.” Accordingly an Order 
for granting fuck Repriſals, not only to our 


Merchants, but to our Fleet, was made by | 
the Council. 


Soon afterwards, a Manifeſto of his Catho- 


liek Majeſty, with that Court's Reaſons for 
not paying the 95, ooo l. was publiſhed at 
London. But both theſe Pieces 


contain Argu- 
ments fo weak in themſelves, and ſo incon- 
fiftent, not only with all che Treaties berwixc 
but with the Law of Nations, 


the Arguments uſed by our Miniſterial Writ- 
ers vampt up anew. His Catholick Majeſty, 
in one Paſſage, takes notice of the Obſtinacy 


of thoſe in the Oppoſition, as one Reaſon 


why the Convention remained unfulfilled. 


But a great many thought, that if the Oppo- 


fition had ſuch an Effect, it had done the 


greateſt Pics of Service — could be 
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done to Great Britain, ſince it had prevented 
the Stipulations of that ruinous Treaty from 

EIS effect. 
In the mean time, the French were not idle. 
The Cardinal, whoſe Inclinations were always 


averſe to a War, in which France muſt inevi- 


tably take part in order to fulfil her Engage- 
ments with Spain, ſent over the Count de 


Cambis, as it is ſaid, to propoſe a Mediation. 


It is even reported, that his Commiſſion ex- 


tended ſo far, as to offer Payment of the 


. 95,000 J. But both theſe Propoſals were re- 


jected ; and the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, deſpair- 


ing any longer to amuſe our Court, either vo- 


_ luntarily left it, or was abruptly ordered a- 


way. The State into which the granting our 
Letters of Reprila] 


us: The French, whoſe good Will to the Spa- 
niards cannot be doubted of, imagining, that 


our not being in a State of declared War with 


_ Spain, gave them a Right to ſupply the Spa- 


niards, who were very much diſtreſſed by our 
Fleets lying on their Coaſts, with whatever 
they wanted. The private Subjects of Hol- 
land, who are never wanting to improve | 


every Incident to their own Advantage, were 


| probably very glad to have ſuch an Opportu- > 
nity of promoting their particular Intereſts. 


But both the one and the other ſoon found, 


g chat our Admirals and Captains had received 
Inſtructions 


put us with Spain was 
ſuch, as gave them great Advantages over 


— — 
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InſtruRions not to let the Intereſts of the Na- 
tion ſuffer from any miſtaken Delicacy. Ac- 
cordingly they uſed no Ceremony in ſearching 
the Ships, both of the one and the other, in 
the ſame manner as in the time of actual War. 
This they were juſtified i in, by our Being, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, ſtill in a State of War with 
Spain, ſince no Publication of Peace was made 
fince the laſt Declaration of War. But that 
they might have no Shadow for complaining 
of hard Uſage, the Britiſh Court iſſued out a 
Declaration of War againſt Spain, which was 
proclaimed in due Form O06. 23. 1739. 
It may not be amiſs to cloſe this View with 
obſerving, that of late, the Situation of Affairs 

betwixt Britain and her Neighbours ſeems to 
be very much altered. The Emperor, after 
* a very diſadvantageous Peace with 
the Twrks, finds himſelf now at leiſure to look 
about him, and to take ſuch Meaſures in 
Concert with Great Britain, as may check the 
dangerous Conſequences of the ſtrict Alliance 
betwixt France and Spain. The Czarina, in 
order to ſecure her Dominions from the Swedes, 
Who will probably be ſupported by Fance, 
likewiſe finds it her Intereſt to give ear to an 
Accommodation with the Turks, that ſhe may 
unite her Intereſts more cloſely with Britain. 
The King of Pruſſia ſeems likewiſe more in- 
clinable than heretofore to renew his Alliance 
with this Court, in order to ſupport his Pre- 
2 | tenſions 
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den to the Dutchies of Bergue and Puliers, 
ieh otherwiſe may be thwarted by France. 


T6 theſe favourable Appearzhces it may be 


+ added, that Great Britain has begun the War 
with great Succeſs, the Spaniards having al- 
ready loſt almoſt as much, if ve may credit 
the publick News, as is ſufficient to fatisfy 
the juſt Demands of our Merchants. 

Thus the Miniſtry muſt be left abſolutely 
le, if the War is nor proſecuted with 
Kade Advanta even tho? France ſhould 
take part in Ic with Spain. 
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upon our Unanimity at home; it mult de- 


pend on a ſtedfaſt and uncorrupted Admini- 
- fraction; for where there is Co 


fiylred. The Goodrieſs of our 
_ tnuſt work itſelf clear of A e 
which has hicticfto' obſtructed the Succeſs of 


But, Sir, our Succeſs about? muſt depend * 
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truption, there 
enn de no Unanimity. It depends on the Le- 
Figure itſeſf'ro have this defitable End ati. | 


all publick Meafures, thrown a Damp on the | 
* and ſubverted che fun- | 
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